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Repetitions in children's or^l reading are typically 
thought of as disruptive , signalling the kind of careless reading 
symptomatic of random eye movement or inattention to context . This 
perspective , however , runs contrary to ciinicai experiences , which 
have revealed that many repetitions are deliberate and benefit the 
reader by serving at least one of three distinct purposes. The first 
is to aid recbghitioh of difficult words. When word difficulties 
arise, the reader is likely to "back up" to ah earlier port ion of the 
sentence in ah attempt to trigger recbghitioh or decbdihg of ah 
unfamiliar word. The secbhd purpose is tb cbhf irih br test the 
suitability of word choices. Once the reader has deciphered a hew 
word, he or she may repeat the surrbundihg phrase^ ihcludih hew 
word choice, to test its suitability for that particular pbrtibh of 
the context. If the word prpt^es unsuitable , it is likely to be 
^^^'i^^'ied and addi t ional attempts made . Such repetitions may ampli f y 
the readers' confirmation, in which case the reader may simply repeat 
with new found confidence and eagerness in order to regain control of 
oral delivery^ The third purpose for repetitions is to regain 
fluency. In the absence of specific word diff icul ties readers may 
back up and reread an entire word group or phrase^ ad just ing vocal 
pitch and stress, in an attempt to achieve fluency when the rhythm 
and intonation of the oral delivery have forced a given word to sound 
"but bf syhc" with the natural word group. (HTH) 
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Repetition as a Factor in Oral Reading Aeqaisitiori 

Vfnen childr'en read aloud znd deviate fr'orn the printed v;oi\l — r/ore cpecific- 
ally when they substitute ^ omit or Insert words — teachers tend "to be astute 
llstieners. Mlien such deviations dcciir^ teachers are likely to en^ge in an 
an£Llytical assessment of errors, dlstihgUishihg airibhg those deviations Vrom 
print that sicTial p;ood readlnj^, strategies from those that sigxial poor or 
ijicfricient reading febitc. Applieatlonr. of rnlscue airilysis for liifoniial 
clrjs^TOorn use have nHde the practice of interpreting orcd readinr deviations 
r\vrtcirntic- and Insi^tfui. VJlieh childi'-'en repeat, hov?ever, anal\^ieal assess- 
iiiont is far less certain. 

V/hile repetitions seldom go unnoticed^ their interpretation is the least 
understood of al] the "deviations" characteristic oT children's oral readiiig. 
V/lthout adequate e>X)lanatldn to think otherwise ^ repetitions are typically 
thought of as dlsraptlve, signalling the kind of careless reading sympton-atic 
of random eye rr>Dvement or inattention to context. Corrrnerclal informal reading 
inventories perpetuate the latter interpretation of repetitions . Even those 
inforrr^ reading Inventories that include adaptations of error analyses in their 
i^cord keeping procedures persist in classifying repetitions homogenously, pro- 
viding little explanation outside of instructions to count them as errors in oral 
rnssage reading. The Reading Miscue Inventory's (1972) examination of repetitions 
li'. at best, limited. Repetitions of given misread v:ords a^-e a:ia3yned oiily as thej 
reoccur at later times in the readijig of the text so that Imbituated v;ord confu- 
sions can be identified and that changes in word eirrors mde early in te>rt can be 
studird as the context evolves. Tne more immediate r'cpctitibns thiat occur as the 
reader straggles v:±th each line of print are not defined per se. 

Ihis perspective is uiifortuiiate in that it runs contrary to clinical e:q^cri^ 



I'Moe v;:it)i repetitionr. iii oral i^cadihc. Tlie diccuss.ibn that rollbwr, i;-: inteii'iivi 
* :i t':-cp:^::c' :'cvc:-t i^:-] >']: n 'c^:ir. of"* re K?t.it lon^.- a:: 1 Of^itlrmto in:"iicat02"'c Qf 
vrcll-devclof.>i2\^ proficiercy aiid i; j encourace their iriciusion ±n analytical 
cirSer.srnent . Tne basis of the ar^ranont is derived from the oral readinc anal- 
yi'.er of several huridi-^d school-af!;ed readers, reprenenting a considerable raiige 
of ability, who have come to the University of South Carolina's eollege of 
Fj:Iucation Readlnp; Clinic over the last few years. Oral readinc analyse? is 
:^t:i:ij:i:vl proceaiu^e in initial diarjrjoiin [ind pL-'r:lodIc nizr^civ^uicnt of on-roinr. 
pro.TT".^^'.::, from V7}ijch the l'r»equc?ncy of repetitions cind tlie existinr conditions 
: a*r.-jr]d 1:1;^ their' occurrence \i:\ve been v;'elJ t:o:'ir:ient;od, ]''ro:ii Ihei'e anaJyi^os, 
repetitions have emerged as a unique set of oral reading c}mracteristlcs with 
strength in predictability to invite special consideration. 

Few r-epetitions appear to be random and cai^eless depai^ures fTOm print, 
vony are deliberate in use and benefit the reader by serving at least one of 
three distinct purposes: 1) to aid the recogr:!itioh of difficult v;drds- 2) to 
confirm a v;ord discovery or to test the suitability of a word choice; and 
3) to maintain fluency. 
Repetitions -that aid word recognition. 

The most frequent kind of repetition acecrrpanies fctn encounter with a 
difficult v7ord. VJhen word difficulties arise the reader is likely to "back 
up*' to an earlier portion of the sentence, repeating a preceding v:ord or 
phrase in an atteirpt to trigger a corr^ect response. Some readers return to the 
beginning of the sentence, repeating it vTi-th increased momehtum as if to force 
the discovery of the untoiown word. These readers are maJdng deliberate use 
of the flow of context analogous to a runnxnr, start that launches an otherwise 
difficult feat. Tney repeat to retrieve lost mamentam, enabling them in turn 
to rr;i:-:i-i::e the predictability of the langiiane of the text. So provoked, the 
coi'jvct v:o:^d or a reasomble siJbstitution oft<en slips out to the deljglit of 



ck'*:oi irtrate; 

A fifth ci^acJe cMld i-oadin^-^ a passage about a bicyc] ist fjornpctinr: In 
the dijaTpic HrinpionL-Mp races experlencer. word di.^Ticulty in the followinf; 
context . 

At tliat rroinent a horri f^^±hp' thine fiap)peried as 
i:\io v:as burrped by another i^acer at forty rnilec 
an }-]oar. Sheila's bicycle crashed, and shr- 
b'lddded to the sur*face of the track... (taken 
froiTi B. Vfoods and A. ^foe, Aiialytlca l Read i ng 
Inve ntory-^ Form A^ Charles Merrill Publishing 
Co., 1980^ p. ^9). 

Tne child experienced difficulty with the v/ord surface . Follov7lng a hesi- 
tation h/^) an attenpt was made to decode. The word as transcribed below rair-f^^. 
The child returned to the phrase irnnediately preceding^ repeatinf^ it vjith in- 
creased momentum tslcidd_ed to the) launching "an automatic response, in this 
case, the correct x^ord Qg)) . (Tne child's reading attenpts are numbered to 
indicate sequence). ^.sur^feoe® 

...sicidded to they surface of the track. 
A second pi^ade child met with word difficulty in the following context about 
a dr'ar;:on vho spent his timie searching for a wagon of his ov/n. 

Every rdgit before Hector, the di^agon, v;ent to sleep 
he wished for a red v.^gon. Ever:^^^ mornlnp; he looked 
behind each rock and tree, but he never foiind a thing... 
(taken from Far and Av.i?.y , American Book Coirpariy, p. 151) • 
Tne child read fluently up to the v:ord each . (Tie name iiecto r was provided 
by the teacher). Encountering this v/ord^ the child hesitated briefly, i-eturned 
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'n::>.\iJat>t»l;V t >> tlic.^ IjC'^:! iiiiinf; of the sentence repoatia^'" it quiietly to hlui- 
idid rcau.IIy cujH^^tltuted a cdTT^')ai^ablc word l.e.^ Li^l^' 

:i - _ _ _ _ ^ 

_Eyer^ nxDmlng he looked behind / each rock arid tree 3 
but . . . 

In the latter exairple the child's failure to arrive at the correct word 
is cohsldei^ably less disappointing in light of the quality of the substitution. 
Ro retltlons that conLflr^n or te^'t, the suitability of word choices. 

r!epctitions ai*e alco associated vdth v/ord discoveries. VJhen a djscbvor;!^" 

3: l::/':ir-Jit to be made the reader iriay repeat the surrdiindinr; p?irar.e, includiiif^ 
tiie ncv; word choice to test its suitability for that particular portion of the 
context. If . the word proves unsuitable, it is likely to be abandoned and addi- 
tional attempts nade. 

V.^ien actual discoveries occur however, repetitions may ampliry the reader's 
conflrniation of the newly discovered word. In this event the reader may sinply 
repeat the word or its iimiediate context with new found confidence and eagerness 
to regain control of his or her oral delivery. 

The most dramatic demonstration of the latter use of repetition is evident 
when word discoveries are made after the reader has left behind a troublesome 
w^ord aj'id continues to read on in the text-, often a good deal beyond the point 
of v;ord difficulty. Ttie desire to cdnfirm a word discovery is apparently strong 
cr/rj.::: in many developing readers that they are cdnpelled to return to the 
pi'Li'are or to t}:ie beginning of the sentence in which the difficulty first arose ^ 
rereading the entire context through to the place at which they were when the 
discovery was made. 

A third Cf'sde child V7as reading about tv;o young children who set out to 
e>x^loi'e a cave they had been warried V3s too dangerous for them to enter. Fol- 
lowing a brief hesitation and some iiiltial sounding the chlid read cage for cave. 
Ar. the story contirlued however-, additional clues from the context diminished the 
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colder as they v:alked^'' the Vocl<y walls,'' etc. 

Nearly a paragraph beyond the substitution, the child made the discovery, 
scanned the preceding paragraph to locate the original sentence in which the 
error had been committed arid preceded to quickly reread the entire context 
up to the point where he had left off, before continuing on with "the remain^ 
ing portion of the text. In this particular instance an incidental aneddte 
is worth relating. V.Tien the child finished the passage he was asked why he 
decided to read the beginning paragraph again v?}ien he realized the v;ord v/as 
cave, instead of reading on. His response lends testiinony to the deliberate 
use of repetitions to "make everything sound ri^t-, all together." 
Repetitions that att_eiipt-J:Q-^e^in fluency. 

Pany readers, particularly intermediate school children, read within a 
limited range of vocal play. If their understanding of the intent of the 
passage is good however, they will maintain the rnore subtle characteristics 
of word ^upings, and variations in .stress and pitch. In otherwise expres-- 
sioniess reading that is still fluent, words are not spoken one by one, but in 
the phrasing and stress patterns characteristic of quiet speech. 

In the absence of specific word difficulties, readers nay back up to 
reread the entire word group or phrase in an atterrpt to achieve fluency when 
the rh,\^hrn and intonation of the delivery have forced a given word to be "out 
of sync" with the ?-iatural vjord g^-oup. A seventh rrader demonstrates this. He 
was reading aloud a passage which eoneluded one of its arguments by stating that 
rrany others shared the same feelings as had been presented. The sentence read: 
This issue is not reser\^e6 for the rich alone. 
There are others v7ho feel this vjay too. People 
from. . . 

vJhen the student came to the v7ord too he had a slight drop in pit.ch and 
continued on to the first v/ord of the next sentence people, without p^asuing. An 



Way too People 

Ndtihg his "error" the student returned to wag, repeating his initial 
attempt^ this tinie giving way and too equal stress, raising his pitch some- 
what to accbnTrrbdate the correct delivery of too and pausing to denote a com- 
pleted thourJit before advancing to the next sentence. In this case word diffi- 
culty did hot provoke the repetition loss of fluency did: 

/mother reader repeats as a result of inappropriately placed stress with- 
in an otherwise natural v/ord group. 

In the sentence "The man v:as in the store when the fire alarm sounded", a 
fifth gr'ader misplaces stress vrf_thin the word group in the store . 

ihe student read 

in the store, 

reversing the pitch and stress levels between In and store. Dissatisfied with 
his delivery the student returned to in and repeated 

IrTTheTstore. 

As in the prior exanple, word difficulty was not the provocation for repe^ 
tit ion; it v/as instead a mtter of adjusting pitch and stress to regain fluency. 
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At theii* b]U3e!, , repotdt lon::^ T:ny aj^pcril" to aimjpt the: oral delivery; 
theii^ effect 3 nevertheless, is art^thirlg but disruptive. They are strategies 
self-L^npbsed by the developing reader intent on getting rneaning frdm print. 
Repetitions such as those described are deliberate and systernatic efforts 
oh the part of the reader to take hold of arid hold on to context. 

A viable addition to analytical assessirierit, the acFaidwledgmerit of repe^ 
tit ions promises new Inslglit into the acquisition process as It evolves. 



